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ARCHIE ENCOUNTERING MR. BAIRD AT THE BOOKSELLER'S. 


ARCHIE CAMPBELL; 
OR, THE POWER OF THE ALPHABET. 
CUAPTER IV. 
Ir has been truly said, that “there is neither 
good nor ill which befals a man, but it brings its 
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opposite in its train;” and thus it proved with 

Archie CampbelJ. The advantage of associating 

with parties of higher rank and more cultivated 

tastes than himself, had soon shown itself by his 

own assimilation to their feelings and pursuits, 
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and the change in his rough, untaught manners to 
those more gentle and refined. His genuine but 
undirected admiration of art and science had re- 
ceived a practical and useful bias from his con- 
versations with Mr. Smith, and the kindly com- 
ments of Mr. Morton; and to Mr. Morton’s quiet 
elegance, and Ellen’s natural gracefulness and 
playful but truthful rebukes of his awkwardness, 
he owed his improvement in speech and deport- 
ment. Thus for the good; but its attendant evil 
was, that the intercourse thus enjoyed with intel- 
lectual minds and refined habits rendered him 
more fastidious, and consequently less contented 
than before ; and the want of a companion whose 
mental qualifications would be at least equal to 
his own, presented itself as necessary to his hap- 
piness. The kindness and simple piety of his aged 
grandmother were valued as much as ever, but her 
total incapacity for sharing in or elevating his 
pursuits was felt as a clog and weight upon his 
aspirations. 

Still, some evils work their own remedy; and 
and so it proved with that which for a time op- 
pressed our rustic hero. He chafed and fretted 
for two or three weeks under the double suffering 
of his new friends’ departure, and the lately dis- 
covered incapacity of his grandmother to make 
him happy, and then he applied himself more sedu- 
lously than ever to the acquisition of that know- 
ledge which he began to hope might prove in after 
years his passport into better society, and to 
those accomplishments which would adorn it when 
obtained, Even the usually astute mind of old 
Meggie was roused to a perception of the change 
and improvement in her grandson, and she felt a 
species of deference and respect mingle with her 
love for her “ winsome laddie,” which, by throwing 
her to a still greater distance from him, rather 
diminished than added to her happiness. 

It was not very long before Archie received the 
promised letter from Ellen, which was full of re- 
collections of her late visit, and in childish but 
strong terms told him to go on learning as much 
as ever he could, that he might become like papa, 
“who is asked to go and stay with dukes and 
lords, and is thought as much of as themselves, de- 
cause he is so very clever.” The bright flush of 
emulation mantled for a moment on the youth’s 
cheek and lighted up his eyes, as he read this 
admonition and encouragement. 

The correspondence between the young people 
was not very frequent, but still it was sufficiently 
regular to give Archie the advantage of learning 
an epistolary style, for which he might otherwise 
have long waited an opportunity ; and Mr. Morton 
sometimes slipped in a little note asking some 
questions about his known studies, which elicited 
replies proving him engaged in others far more 
difficult. 

“ Heigho!” sighed Archie one evening ; “here 





is winter come again, and now I shall have no | 
one to talk to but Mr. Donaldson, who scarcely | books; for remember what I told you about papa. 


knows as much as myself.” 


ning grand folks, Archie? If sae, they hae done 
ye na gude:” and the poor fond old lady first 
glanced angrily at the musing youth and then 
burst into tears. 

“Whisht ! granny, whisht!” cried Archie, 
jumping up, and kissing her wrinkled cheek ; 
‘ye ken I loe ye dearly, so dinna greet sae sair, 
It’s not the ‘gran folk’ I am wishing for; but 
look, dear granny, at thae bukes”—pointing to 
some newly arrived. “ Kind and gude as ye are, 
ye canna help me understan’ them, an’ if I wish 
for ane to help pick that locket box, ye maunna 
think I loe ye less, wha hae been my best and 
only friend sae lang.” 

“ Weel, weel, my bairn,” she answered, soothed 
and propitiated by his return to the mountain 
speech, “ye hae a kind heart and a braw; I 
dinna think ye’ll desert the auld woman ; but I am 
now but a daft bodie, an’ sune ye maun hae a 
young hoosekeeper, wha will understan’ ye’re 
new dainty ways.” And poor Archie found a trial 
he little expected in the jealousy of his only re- 
lative, and the irritation he unwittingly caused 
her by the increasing refinement of his tastes. 

As the dreary winter months went past, and 
the fair spring drew nigh, our young enthusiast 
almost counted the hours which would bring again 
the good-natured English superintendent, and 
soon afterwards his kind friend Mr. Morton. 

At length bright summer came and fled; but 
Mr. Morton was only down for two days ata time, 
thrice during the season, and each time he was 
too much occupied to give more than a few brief 
moments’ kind attention to the young gardener. 
On the last occasion, he had said Ellen was well, 
but her mamma talked of sending her to school 
soon; she was too much indulged at home, and 
even the governess spoiled her. 

“You know yourself, Archie, how she likes to 
make every one obey her orders, and that few can 
say nay to her requests; so there is not as much 
regularity in school hours as there ought to be. 
I should wish my child to become a clever woman, 
although not a learned one, and home does not 
seem to be the place for that wish to be fully 
realized.” 

A very dolorous letter from Ellen soon in- 
formed him that this intention of her parents was 
to be immediately carried into execution. “ And 
I do so dislike the thoughts of it, Archie,” she 
wrote, “to be shut up in a nasty dull school, with 
great brick walls all round the formal-looking 
garden; and I dare say a cross governess, who 
won’t let me do anything I wish—not like my 
dear Miss Green. I want to come down to 
again, and run about the beautiful grounds, and 
sit in the pretty alcove, and make you read to me, 
and say your English lessons. Mind you don’t 
forget them, Archie; and keep my garden very 
neat, and put plenty of flowers in it. But, above 
all things, be sure you work very hard at your 





I know it (because mamma says so), that the 


Even the youth’s dialect had somewhat altered | reason he is so often asked to go and stay with 


under his new associations and correspondence. 


| great people, and good people too, is because they 


* Canna ye talk to me ?” was the half reproach of ; hear how clever he is. And I will tell you another 
his doting grandmother, “to me, wha dandled | thing which he says himself often—so be sure you 
ye in my arms when a wee babie, an’ taught ye | remember it, Archie—that whatever people learn, 


to toddle an’ a’? Are ye turned proud wi’ ken- | they should try to make useful to others. And 
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now good-bye, Archie ; this is the last letter I shall 
be able to send you until the holidays, for they 
won’t let me write at school.” 

Childish as was this letter in many parts, it yet 
contained advice, and motives for mental culture, 
which no one else had ever placed before him; 
and here had always lain the secret of his little 
friend’s influence. Young as she was, and far 
above him in station, she had not only recognised 
his capabilities for acquiring knowledge, but had 
shown him how it might be turned to useful and 
elevating results; and until his young preceptress 
pointed this out, he found he had only been heap- 
ing up a store of promiscuous learning, which, 
like ore not subjected to the refiner’s fire, was 
almost as useless as the dross itself. 

Ellen Morton possessed an advantage, some- 
times denied to an on/y child; her parents were 
judicious as well as indulgent, and their conversa- 
tion before her was generally of an instructive 
tendency, although couched in familiar and en- 
dearing language; and she had therefore, almost 
unconsciously, imbibed stronger and more prac- 
tical ideas than would otherwise have been the 
case at her early age. Still this precocity of 
opinion might have become detrimental to her 
own character, had not her father wisely resolved 
to subject her at once to the restraint and disci- 
pline of a school; for otherwise the innate pride of 
the human heart, which shows itself as much in 
that of a child as in those of maturer age, might 
have been nourished to an overweening degree, by 
the notion that at ten years of age she was the 
instructress, as well as condescending friend, of a 
lowly-born but clever Scotch peasant nearly double 
her own age. Even Archie, grateful as he felt 
for all her kindly interest and good wishes, could 
not but acknowledge that Mr. Morton had acted 
prudently in thus checking the somewhat exube- 
rant enthusiasm of his amiable daughter. 

As age crept on poor old Meggie Gordon (or, as 
she had for many years now been called, Meggie 
Campbell), her doting love for her “ bairn” in- 
creased to an almost painful degree, whilst the 
depth and sincerity of his in return was soon put 
to a severe and distressing test. Paralysis laid 
her, with ruthless grasp, helpless and almost inar- 
ticulate on her bed, and from Archie’s attentions 
alone could her sufferings find relief. From his 
hand she took her food; his arm supported her 
feeble head, or turned her emaciated form; his 
voice alone could penetrate the deafened ear, and 
reach and soothe the trembling heart, by cheering 
words from Holy Writ; and the fond old grand- 
parent now found how true were the simple words 
of her “gude braw laddie,’’ when he had said to 
her, “Ye ken I loe ye dearly.” 

Mr. Donaldson gave his young assistant as much 
latitude as possible, who, in consequence, spent 
nearly as many hours at home as in the castle 
gardens, Another summer had in the meantime 
arrived. The work of improvement went on; 
and the modern walls rose high in emulation of 
their weather-stained predecessors. The master 
mind which planned the addition to the noble 
structure still gave its influence on the workmen’s 
execution. His critical eye surveyed alike the 
strongest efforts of the builder’s art, and the 





minutest details of the mason’s skill; and praise 


from his lips was a passport to no despicable fame. 
How Archie longed and panted to have compa- 
nionship with such a mind, the rich stores ot 
which had recently been more fully spread before 
him in the lately published volumes of her father’s 


poems, which Ellen had sent him as a gift. But 
short and interrupted was their intercourse. The 


sufferings of his aged parent were a loadstone to 
her grandson now, which drew him towards her 
dying bed with unresisted force, and kept him as 
a prisoner nearly all the day; and Mr. Morton, 
who was in hourly expectation of the duke’s 
arrival from abroad, with all his kindly feeling 
towards the self-instructed youth, and gratitude 
to his child’s preserver, could not spare time to sit 
by the patient watcher’s side, in the humble and 
somewhat distant cottage. 

Soon there was death— mighty, mysterious, all- 
subduing death—beneath that lowly roof, invest- 
ing the marble stillness of the poor peasant’s form 
with a power of awe-inspiring solemnity. Well 
had the duteous grandson played his part; and 
the dying blessing of his worn-out grandame fell 
like the summer dew upon his wearied spirit ; but 
now he stood by her pale lifeless form, and felt 
that he was alone in the world! and never before 
had he so keenly realized the results of his early 
orphanage. ‘The cynical may sneer at, and the 
selfish may doubt the sentiment; but for a sen- 
sitive mind to know that there is not one being on 
earth who by the ties of blood is bound to love 
and care for us, is one of the most depressing in- 
fluences which we can experience. 

The duke came, and departed. His inspection 
of the works in progress had been satisfactory to 
all concerned; but being high in the councils of 
his sovereign, the official duties of his station 
called him hastily back to town. He had no 
time to look personally into the affairs of his 
tenantry and labourers. He had selected able, 
and, as he believed, worthy men as his stewards 
and superintendents, and until ambition was either 
satiated or deposed, his visits to his northern home 
could never be of long duration, or exercise much 
influence on his dependants. 

As the ducal travelling carriage bowled rapidly 
through the adjacent village, a simple funeral 
procession crossed the road, towards the quiet 
graveyard which lay in the green hollow of a 
little sea-washed vale. ‘The postilions checked 
their speed, and then stopped for the humble bier 
to pass, lifting their hats in rustic deference to 
the dead. The duke at the same time looked 
carelessly from the window of the carriage. 

“Whose funeral is that, Thomas?” he asked, 
indifferently, of the servant on the box. 

“Old Meggie Campbell's, your Grace; she was 
grandmother to one of the under-gardeners at the 
castle.” 

“‘ Why, they’re all Campbells here, I think,” was 
the half smiling remark ; and the carriage rolled 
on, its occupant, however, little guessing that the 
sweeping hatband of the chief mourner covered 
a head stored with such intellect as would have 
done credit to any patrician senator, and that the 
long mourning cloak was folded over as noble a 
bosom as ever beat beneath an ermined robe. 

Archie continued, as the superintendent of his 
simple establishment, the old neighbour who had 
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helped to nurse his poor grandmother; but he 
every day felt more deeply the want of an intel- 
lectual companion. His health, too, had weak- 
ened under the lengthened calls lately made upon 
his rest, and Mr. Donaldson very considerately 
resolved to send him on a mission, instead of going 
himself. Reported improvements in horticulture, 
to be viewed at some celebrated nursery-grounds 
near a Border town, was the ostensible cause for 
this journey : the real one being, the desire of the 
kind-hearted head-gardener to recruit the health 
and spirits of his young assistant. 

“Take a month’s pleasuring, my lad,” he said, 
kindly ; “ye’ll come back all the more ready for 
work again.” 

Archie gratefully accepted the offer, and sct off 
almost immediately, making a pause in Glasgow, 
for the purpose of visiting his first friend, James 
Muir. The change which years had made in his 
appearance was perfectly bewildering to Jamie, 
who was now a partner with his uncle, and re- 
joiced in the dignity of being a husband and a 
father. 

“ And is it possible you are little Archie Camp- 
bell ?” he exclaimed, shaking his visitor heartily 
by the hand. “ Why, you are grown such a fine 
young fellow, that I should never have known 
you. But wait a while; I am just going to leave 
business for the day, and you shall go home with 
me and see my wife and my wee bairn; he’s what 
you mountaineers would call ‘a bonnie sonsie 
laddie.’”’ 

Mrs. James Muir, a fine amiable young Eng- 
lishwoman, received the former pupil of her hus- 
band with genuine kindness and good feeling. 
She had heard the history of their first acquaint- 
ance, and was pleasantly surprised to find such an 
agreeable, intelligent young man, grown out of 
the rough materials of an ignorant shepherd boy ; 
and a few days’ sojourn under the same roof con- 
vinced her that the talents of the young Scotch- 
man would not always be hidden in the lowly sta- 
tion of an under-gardener. His musical acquire- 
ment, too, was an unexpected source of pleasure to 
his friends ; for he had put his flute in his travel- 
ling box, and every evening it was produced, and 
the melodies with which he enlivened the fireside 
conferred real gratification. 

“ Why, Archie, you’re quite a genius !” exclaimed 
James, after listening to his performance. “ What 
shall we have you learning next? Mathematics 
and algebra, I suppose? We shall have you a 
second Admirable Crichton in time, to the con- 
tinued credit of Scotland.” 

Jamie was piqued into showing to his quondam 
pupil that he also knew something of history and 
biography. Archie laughed, but did not tell his 
friend that these abstruse studies had been for 
some time amongst his favourite ones. 

James Muir was not a little vain of his wife 
and child; and when Archie opened his heart to 
him, and told him what a vacuum he sometimes 
felt, which even his dearly-loved books could not 
fill, he laughed, patted him on the back, and said : 
“ Ye'li never be happy until ye’re a man, and are 
married, Archie. A good wife is the crowning 
joy of a man’s life; but still, don’t be in a hurry; 
a our Scotch proverb, ‘ Look before you 

eap. 








“ Ay, ay, Jamie,” replied Archie, also return- 
ing to his Highland speech, “ there’s time enoo’ for 
sic thoughts; as the auld sang says, ‘I’m owre 
young to marry yet ;’ and I'll hae to look a lang 
while for ane to suit me.” 

The day soon came for Archie to pursue his 
journey southward, and sincere was the mutual 
regret of himself and friends at their parting, 
which was, however, softened by the promise of 
James Muir to bring his wife to visit him in the 
succeeding summer, if all went well. A young 
unmarried sister of Mrs. Muir’s, who had been 
domesticated with them for many months, said 
least, and perhaps felt most, on the occasion of 
this break-up of the pleasant circle of the last fort- 
night. Certain it is, that on saying “ good-bye,” 
she had a paler cheek than usual, and a tear 
dimmed her usually bright hazel eyes, which 
seemed, if the truth must be told, to be more 
pleasing than otherwise to her new acquaintance. 

Arriving at the town which Mr. Donaldson had 
requested him to visit, the inquiring mind of our 
hero soon found plenty to amuse and instruct him. 
Being a seaport, there were docks and vessels to 
inspect ; and at no great distance down the beach 
were some most curious and stupendous evidences 
of the mighty ocean’s power, in the form of vaulted 
caverns of vast dimensions, scooped and hollowed 
out of the solid rocks by the ceaseless efforts of 
its returning tides. 

The day but one after his arrival, there was also 
a species of “ Flower Show” (probably the parent 
idea of a numerous progeny in after years) to take 
place in the new Town Hall, as part of the ceremony 
of its inauguration. Of course it was to be followed 
by a grand dinner, (for when did Englishmen ever 
omit that “crowning joy” of every public act ?) ; but 
it was in the former event alone that Archie felt 
any interest, and going thither as a true amateur, 
he found himself, rather to his surprise, amongst a 
large and fashionable assemblage. It appeared 
that the parties to whom he had brought letters 
of introduction from his employers, were amongst 
the principal promoters and contributors to the 
floral decorations of the day, and consequently, 
both from courtesy and self-interest, showed him 
great civility, and pointed out the successful result 
of their improved method of culture, and thereby 
secured a substantial recompense in the shape of 
a large order for ornamental plants, shrubs, etc., 
which Mr. Donaldson had intrusted to his dis- 
cretion. 

As he afterwards strolled round the large and 
handsome room, his attention was greatly attracted 
towards a venerable-looking man, who by his 
dress and deportment seemed to be a clergyman. 
His silvery hair hung loose and wavy over his 
black coat collar, and Jay thin and spare upon the 
white ample forehead, where intellect and benevo- 
lence seemed jointly enthroned. He was leaning 
on the arm of a lady some years his junior, but 
whose “softened image” of his own fine features 
proclaimed their near relationship. He evidently 
took great interest in the floral beauties spread 
before their view, but displayed it most towards a 
fine collection of heaths, or, as florists call them, 
“ Ericas,” which had been arranged on a stand 
by themselves ; and a remark which fell from his 
lips, as he and his daughter stood admiring them, 
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caught the ear of Archie, and rivetted his atten- 
tion. 

“ Look, Katie, what a lovely family has sprung 
from our mountain heather! The children may 
perhaps boast greater beauty than their lowly 
parent ; but to me and you, my dawtie, there is not 


one which can so recall past joys, and touch the | 


sacred spring of homeward memory like our own 
dear mountain heath ! 


* Nature’s lowliest, loveliest child ! 
Growing on the moorlands wild, 
Thy lowly and yet hardy form, 
A usetul lesson gives to me, 
To brave the blast and dare the storm, 
In humble, calm serenity!’ ” 


A tear stood in the eye of the venerable speaker? 
whose Scotch accent was still slightly audible in 
the refined language he employed. He turned 
away towards the door, but not without having 
observed the intelligent face of Archie beaming 
with a kindred feeling to his own. 

“That is a countryman, or Iam much mistaken,” 
was his whispered remark, as they again glanced 
towards the stranger, and then quitted the room. 

As Archie walked solitarily to his inn, an hour 
afterwards, the form of the old man still flitted 
before his fancy, and the lines of poetry he had 
uttered with such feeling rung in his ear, and 
fastened on his memory as a “ fond familiar strain.” 

The next day he was happily engaged for some 
hours looking over the literary treasures in the 


shop of the principal bookseller, selecting as many | 


as his funds would permit him to pay for, and 
taking the name and price of many a precious 
volume as hoped-for future acquisitions. 
bookseller felt more surprise than he politely 
evinced, at the choice of works made by his young 
and plainly-attired customer ; for although Archie’s 
suit of black was new and good, and his beaver 
scrupulously neat and clean, he was not dressed 


above his station, and to have books of such rare | 


quality and research, in dead and living languages, 
called for by one evidently not far above a peasant’s 
grade, might well astonish the provincial dealer, 
upon whose shelves they had stood for many years 
in dusty unmolested dignity. 

Just as he was paying for his purchases, the 
old gentleman of his previous day’s notice came 
in, accompanied by his daughter, and involuntarily 
heard Mr. Brown calling over the list of books he 


had inclosed in the large paper wrapper which lay | 


before him. They included some which had long 
been familiar to the old man, and others more 
modern, upon equally deep and scientific subjects, 
and he opened his eyes to their fullest extent at 
observing who was their purchaser. “ But no 
doubt they’re fur an employer,” was his mental 
conclusion, although, as he glanced searchingly at 
the high forehead and the clear bright eyes of the 
stranger, he saw that he possessed marks of no 
ordinary intelligence. A few words uttered by 
Archie, in giving directions about sending his parcel 
to the inn, increased his interest and curiosity. 

“ T was sure he was fra’ the north of the Tweed,” 
he said, as the young man quitted the shop; “I 
wonder who he is !” 

“Some person connected with the establishment 
of the Duke of A——,” said the bookseller, “ as 


The | 


| he has given me his address at ——, whither he 
is returning to-morrow.” 

“ Indeed !”’ said the inquirer, with a quick glance 
at his daughter; and as they pursued their walk, 
he added, “ we may, perhaps, see him again, Katie, 
| as we are going near the duke’s place; I have 
taken quite a fancy to the young man.” 

“How oddly I felt attracted towards that 
venerable man,” was the inward remark of Archie, 
as he strolled through the streets. “I seem to 
have known him for years !” 





THE COTTONIAN LIBRARY, 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Tue chief depositories of literature in England, 
before the age of printing, were the larger monas- 
| teries. On the dissolution of the religious houses, 
_ their libraries and records were dispersed abroad. 
| By far the greater part of them were soon ruth- 
| lessly destroyed ; but many fell into the hands of 
| private individuals, who were, in some degree at 
| least, conscious of their value; and these ere long 
| attracted the notice of the enthusiastic founder of 
the Cottonian Library. 

Sir Robert Bruce Cotton was born at Denton, 
in the vicinity of his father’s seat of Conington, 
| Huntingdonshire, on the 22nd of January, 1570, 

and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
| Having at an early age imbibed an ardent fond- 
ness for the history and antiquities of his native 
land, he soon commenced the work of collecting 
those celebrated manuscripts which have made 
his name so famous. Finding a provincial resi- 
' dence not altogether suited to the object which he 
had in view, he came to London, and, in associa- 
| tion with William Camden and others, became a 
| member of the original Society of Antiquaries— 
| the precursor of that which now exists. Being 
| descended, through a female ancestor, from the 
| royal family of Bruce, he assumed, about the time 
of the accession of King James, that surname, in 
addition to his own; and the king was accustomed 
to style him “cousin.” Immediately before this 
sovereign’s coronation he received the honour of 
knighthood, and, a few years later, being much 
consulted on affairs of state, he was one of those 
who devised the order of baronets—a scheme for 
the replenishment of the king’s exhausted trea- 
sury. Sir Robert was himself one of the first who 
received the dignity, being made a baronet June 
29,1611. In 1615 he was arrested on the ground- 
less charge of having communicated some impor- 
tant state papers to the Spanish ambassador ; but 
he was soon released, and his library, which had 
been seized by the authorities, was restored to him. 
He was repeatedly returned to parliament for his 
native county, and is said to have fully sustained 
in the senate the high reputation which he had 
attained in literature. In the first parliament of 
King Charles he joined in complaining of the 
grievances under which the nation laboured, but, 
being a man of peace and loyalty, he was on all 
occasions the advocate of mild and constitutional 
remedies, not of violence. 
In 1629, his favourite studies were once more 
interrupted by a groundless charge which was 
| brought against him. Officers were sent to seal 


| up his library, and bring him before the Privy 
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Council. In his custody they found “a pestilent | the injured ones, were removed immediately after 
tractate” (as a contemporary styles it), containing | the conflagration to a building which had been 
a project by which an English prince might make | designed for a dormitory in connection with West- 
himself a tyrant ; and he was charged with com- | minster School. By the Act passed in 1753 for 
municating copies of this to several persons of dis- | the establishment of the British Museum, the 
tinction. ‘The manuscript had, in fact, been lent | Cottonian Library was directed to be transferred 





and copied, but without Sir Robert’s knowledge 
or consent. The matter being debated by the King 
and Council, it was determined that Sir Robert 
should be prosecuted in the Star Chamber ; but we 
do not find that any further steps were taken in 
the matter, though it would seem that he was 
never restored to the enjoyment of his valued li- 
brary. He declared that, by locking it up from 
him, the Government had broken his heart ; and 


he caused it to be notified to the Privy Council, | 
that their “detaining his books from him, with- | 
out rendering any reason for the same, had been | 


the cause of his mortal malady.” Dying on the 


6th of May, 1631, at his house in Westminster, | 


his body was conveyed with solemn pomp to Co- 
nington, where a fair monument, erected by his 
wife and only surviving son, denotes his burial- 
lace. 

The Cottonian Library comprises about nine 


hundred volumes, consisting of ancient chronicles, | 


historical works, chartularies, records, state pa- 


pers, letters of kings, princes, prelates, reformers, | 


and other celebrated persons, and biblical and 
miscellaneous manuscripts, rescued in a great mea- 
sure from the wreck of the English monasteries. 
The Anglo-Saxon manuscripts are numerous and 
particularly valuable. The entire collection is 
divided into portions distinguished by the names 
of the twelve Cesars, and of Cleopatra and Faus- 


tina—an arrangement resulting from the circum- | 


stance of the books having been, when in Sir 
Robert’s house, kept in cases over which the busts 
of those Roman personages were placed as orna- 
ments. 

On Sir Robert’s death, in 1631, the library was 


to that repository; and Montague House (the old 
| British Museum) having been purchased by the 
| trustees, the Cottonian manuscripts were removed 
| to that building in 1756, or the next year. They 
were transferred to the new Manuscript Library, 
| their present secure but rather gloomy resting- 
| place, in 1827. 

Shortly after the fire at Westminster, some 
steps were taken for the opening and flattening of 
the burned fragments—an operation somewhat re- 
sembling that performed upon the rolls of papyrus 
found in Herculaneum, but probably far more 
difficult in the case of vellum manuscripts. These 
early efforts were, however, not attended with any 
great success; on the contrary, they seem to have 
resulted, in some instances, in the serious injury of 
the manuscripts. Most of the burned volumes 
remained in the condition to which they had been 
' reduced by the action of the flames—shrivelled, 
blackened, partially destroyed, and in many cases 
not identified, until a recent period. Some ma- 
nuscripts were opened and flattened about the 
beginning of the present century, under the direc- 
tion of the then keeper of the department, and 
others in 1824; but it was not until after 1841 
that measures were adopted for the opening and, 
as far as possible, for the restoration of all the 
injured manuscripts. This has now been success- 
fully accomplished, under the direction of the pre- 
sent keeper of the department and the skilful care 
| of a gentleman who had long devoted his atten- 
| tion to the subject. 
| Perhaps the most valuable of all the manu- 

scripts in this collection was that called the ‘‘ Codex 
| Cottonianus,” a copy of the book of Genesis in the 


delivered to his son, Sir Thomas Cotton, from | Greek, written towards the end of the fourth or 
whom it descended to Sir John, the founder's | the beginning of the following century. This re- 
grandson. An Act of Parliament was passed in | markable and interesting book, the earliest Greek 
1700 for the preservation of the library at Cotton | manuscript of any part of the Old Testament ex- 


House in Westminster, in the possession of the | isting, was written in capital letters, without any 


family, but, under certain restrictions, for the 
public use; and in 1707 an agreement was made 
with Sir John Cotton, by virtue of an Act of Par- 
liament, for the purchase of Cotton House by the 
Crown, “to the intent that so great a treasure, 
ateieciants so generously given for the public ser- 
vice, might not remain any longer useless; and 
that it might be in her Majesty’s power to make 
this most valuable collection useful to her own 
subjects, and to all learned strangers.” In 1712 
the library was removed to Essex House, near the 
Middle Temple, and in 1730 it was conveyed to 
Ashburnham House, in Little Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, where, on the 31st of October, 
1731, occurred a fire which totally destroyed some 
of the manuscripts, injured many more, and much 
endangered all. A parliamentary report respect- 
ing the library, printed the following year, states 
that the number of manuscript volumes which the 
collection contained before the fire was 958, of 
which 114 were reported as “lost, burnt, or en- 
tirely spoiled,” and 98 as damaged and defective. 
The entire volumes, together with the remains of 


separation between chapters or verses, or even 
words, and it was adorned with a number of curi- 
ous paintings illustrative of the scripture history. 
In the fire of 1731 it was greatly injured, and of 
the hundred and sixty-five vellum leaves which 
originally formed it, only some mutilated portions 
now remain in the collection, though a few other 
fragments exist in the library of the Baptist 
Academy at Bristol. 

One of the latter (containing Gen. xliii. 13, 14,) 
was published by the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1747. Beneath it is a specimen of the writing 
of the manuscript, in the size of the original. This 


Cxtino ENAE BA 


manuscript was brought from Philippi by two 
Greek bishops, by whom it was presented to King 
Henry vit!. Queen Elizabeth gave it to her 
Greek tutor, Sir John Fortescue, and he placed it 
| in the Cottonian Library. 
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Another manuscript of great celebrity is the 
“Durham Book,” a copy of the four Gospels, very 
beautifully written by the hand of Eadfrid, bishop 
of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, who departed this 
life in 721. There is reason to believe that the 
work was performed when the transcriber was a 
simple monk, towards the end of the seventh cen- 
tury. Ethelwald, the succeeding bishop of Lin- 
disfarne, adorned the volume with splendid illu- 
minations: Bilfrid, 2 monk of the same island, 
clothed it in a binding adorned with gold and 
bedecked with precious stones; and in or about 
the tenth century an ecclesiastic, bearing the name 
of Aldred, added to the Latin Gospels an inter- 
lined translation into Anglo-Saxon. One passage 
in the history of the “ Durham Book,” and that a 
tolerably well-authenticated one, savours of the 
marvellous. <A bishop of the island and his monks 
being driven by the ravages of the Danes to seek 
shelter on the mainland of Northumbria, took with 
them in their boat (amongst other treasures) the 
body of St. Cuthbert, and the book in question ; 
but owing to the lurching of the vessel, the latter 
was cast into the sea. The brethren reached the 
shore in safety, but the loss of their highly valued 
book so much affected them, that instead of pru- 
dently concealing themselves they lingered wist- 
fully about the coast. The sea having retired 
further than it was wont to do, the monks, to 
their great joy, espied the precious volume lying 
on the sand. Its recovery, scarcely injured, was 
of course regarded as a miracle wrought through 
the intercession of St. Cuthbert. This history 
rests upon a fair historical basis, and the volume 
yet exhibits some slight marks which are regarded 
as traces of its submersion a thousand years ago. 
The manuscript no doubt remained at Holy Island 
till the dissolution, from which period, until that 
of its presentation to Sir Robert Cotton, its history 
is unknown. The fire it passed unscathed, and it 
is in the most excellent preservation to this day. 
The binding of gold and precious stones probably 
disappeared when the volume fell into private 
hands. Through the liberality of Bishop Maltby 
and some other gentlemen, its plain modern bind- 
ing has lately been replaced by a beautiful cover- 
ing of embroidered velvet, mounted with silver 
and adorned with gems. 

A bare enumeration of the wonders of the 
Cottonian Library would far exceed our space. 
Amongst them are a copy of the Gospels in Latin 
(Tiberius, A. ii.), being the book upon which (if 
tradition speaks truly) several of the Saxon kings 
of England took the coronation oath. This book 
was injured in the fire, but has been well restored. 
Here are also many Anglo-Saxon charters, one of 
them witnessed, and not improbably written, by 
the famous Dunstan. Somewhat humiliating is 
the sight of a bull of Innocent 111 (1214), accept- 
ing King John’s gift of England and Ireland to 
the pope and his successors, and regranting them 
to the deluded monarch and his heirs as feudal 
tenants of the Roman see. More pleasing is the 
aspect of two originals of Magna Charta, albeit 
one of them is hardly legible. Here, too, we have 
the bull of Leo x (1521), conferring on Henry vi1r 
the title of Defender of the Faith, and (to mention 
but one other document) a portion of the original 
draft of the will of Mary Queen of Scots, written 











by herself whilst a prisoner at Sheffield, in 1577. 
It is worthy of remark, that Sir Robert’s house at 
Conington was partly built with the materials 
of that princess’s last earthly dwelling-place, 
Fotheringay Castle. 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 


NO. V.—ALGIERS, SITE OF CARTHAGE, TUNIS, ETC. 
Wer had now fairly exchanged the Atlantic for the 
Mediterranean. Certainly this is the most cele- 
brated sea in the world. On its bosom floated the 
cedars that strengthened and adorned Solomon’s 
temple. Its blue waves have been gazed upon by 
patriarchs and prophets, and even by Him, in the 
days of his incarnation, who is Lord of all. Scarcely 
is there a personage celebrated in ancient or 
modern story who has not sailed upon its surface. 
What cities have clustered round it! Tyre and 
Troy, Athens and Alexandria, Carthage and Con- 
stantinople, Venice and Jerusalem, Naples and 
Rome! What tempests have raged here, not 
merely of the elements, but of the fiercer passions 
of fallen men, from the battle of Salamis to the 
battle of the Nile! What islands of celebrity stud 
this sea! The human race was cradled on these 
shores; here dawned the arts and sciences ; hence 
sprung the religion that is to regenerate the 
world. No portion of our globe teems with asso- 
ciations so numerous, varied, and venerable. 

The wind was contrary; the sea somewhat 
troubled; so that for a time the scene was not 
so beautiful as I had expected to find it. On our 
left we had full in view the bold rugged coast of 
Grenada. The mountains are magnificent. We 
clearly saw the Sierra Nevada, rising majestically 
12,800 feet above the level of the sea, its lofty 
peaks covered with snow. Six centuries ago the 
Moors took refuge in the fastnesses of these 
mountains, when they and the professing Chris- 
tians of those days waged such deadly hostility 
against each other, for the honour of God and 
the Church! Ere long, on the opposite shore, we 
neared Algiers on the coast of Africa. This place 
is as infamous for dark deeds of piracy and slavery, 
as it is famous for the brilliant achievements of 
our British tars. “ Algiers the Warlike,” the 
Pirate’s Daughter, “appears like a triangular 
town of chalk on the slope of a green range of 
hills, with the high and distant ridges of Atlas 
rising darkly behind.” This place for centuries 
had been the metropolis of piracy and slavery in 
their worst forms. Of all human sufferers, the 
Christian slaves in Barbary were esteemed the 
greatest. The indignation of Europe was at length 
roused, and this led to the English expedition in 
1816, against the Algerines. Under the direction 
of Lord Exmouth, the forts, and mole, and war 
vessels of the Dey were attacked and destroyed ; 
the oppressor was punished and the oppressed set 
free. Grieve we must over the havoc that bom- 
bardment occasioned; yet, when I thought how 
the Christian slaves, thus delivered from worse 
than Egyptian bondage, came on board our ships 
after the victory, shouting with exultation, I 
gazed with sincere pleasure on the scene. Cape 
Caxenés, where the French troops landed on their 
first visit to these ports, is not far from the city 
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of Algiers. The French colony in Algeria has 
been more remarkable as a first-rate training 
school for soldiers, than for the material benefits 
of successful colonization. The dress of the 
Zouaves indicates the country where they were 
organized and trained ; and long before the battle 
of the Alma we had heard of the activity and 
bravery of these serviceable troops. All the 
French generals, whose names are now household 
words in every English village, received their 
training in Algerian campaigns. Colonization, 
however, seems not the forte of the French. They 
do not like British vessels to approach near their 
coast while passing, lest, perhaps, we should 
witness their failure. On this point they are 
rather sensitive; so we, very properly, kept at a 
respectful distance. 

Skirting the African coast, we kept Sardinia 
and Sicily considerably on our left. None of the 
native craft that traffic in fruit and vegetables 
between Italy, these islands, and the coast of 
Barbary and Tripoli, fell in our way; but we 
passed two small islands of considerable interest. 
One was Pantalaria, of surpassing beauty. Its 
fertility is almost without a rival; its fruits and 
vines are of the first quality; its verdant, undu- 
lating hills and dales are like fairy land; but, 
alas! it is a penal settlement. Exiles from 
Naples, Sicily, and Malta, here languish in dreary 
captivity : this casts a sombre shadow over one of 
the fairest scenes on which the eye can rest. The 
other island is Galeita. It stands near the en- 
trance to the Bay of Tunis. Small though it is, 



















ALGIERS, 





it has obtained celebrity in history. In the wars 
in these parts in the sixteenth century, by the | 
renowned corsairs Barbarossa and Hayradin, this 
island was of great consequence. ‘These pirates 
called themselves the friends of the sea, and the 
enemies of all who sail on it, while, acting as 
corsairs, they aspired to be conquerors ; and their 
deeds of daring made their names terrible from 
the Straits of the Dardanelles to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. When, in those seas through which I 
was then peacefully steaming, Barbarossa ap- 
peared with his fleet of two hundred and fifty 
vessels, this island, which commands the Bay of | 
Tunis, fell into his hands. By treachery the gates | 
of Tunis were soon after set open to the conqueror. | 
He proclaimed Solyman sovereign, and himself | 
viceroy, and attacked the Christian states with 
greater violence than ever. All Christendom 
looked to the emperor Charles v as the prince to 
put down this oppression. He determined to do 
so in person, and fitted out an expedition which 
commanded the attention of all Europe. A Fle- 
mish fleet carried brave warriors from the Nether- 
lands ; the galleys of Naples and Sicily took on 
board veteran bands of Italians and Spaniards; 
the emperor embarked at Barcelona with the flower 
of the Spanish nobility ; a squadron from Portugal 
joined him under the command of the brother of 
the empress; the pope furnished all the aid in his 
power; and the knights of Malta, the special 
enemies of the Turks, equipped a squadron, small 
but formidable, through their valour and fame. 





The exiled king of Tunis was with the fleet; Cag- 
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THE SITE AND RUINS OF CARTHAGE, 


liari, the port of Sardinia, was the place of ren-| counter, such as Charles experienced on a sub- 














dezvous; in July, 1535, it set sail, and after a 
prosperous navigation sighted Tunis. Twenty 
thousand horse, with a great body of foot, soon 
assembled at Tunis, furnished by African princes, 
Moors, and Arabs, burning with Mahomedan 
hate against all who bore the name of Christian. 
Severe was the conflict; but the corsair’s chief 
confidence was in the strength of this little island, 
and the brave Turkish soldiers who formed its 
garrison. It was invested by the emperor, and 
reduced. Three hundred cannon, mostly brass, 
were found on its ramparts. As the emperor 
marched into Galeita, through the breach in its 
walls, he said to the ex-king of Tunis, who at- 
tended him: “Here is a gate open to you by 
which you shall return to take possession of your 
dominions.” So it was; he was established on 
his throne on generous conditions. Slavery was 
abolished ; free-trade was guaranteed ; the public 
profession of the Christian religion was secured to 
the emperor’s subjects; this island, then the key 
to the kingdom, Charles v was to retain in his 
own hand; and six Moorish horses, and as many 
hawks, were to be presented to him yearly, as 
an acknowledgment that he was liege lord. As 
Charles entered Tunis, ten thousand Christian 
slaves met him, many of them persons of distinc- 
tion, and, falling on their knees, thanked and 
blessed him as their deliverer. How changed this 
island and these shores since then! No corsair 
or hostile fleet did we see; no storm did we en- 











sequent expedition against Africa, when in these 
seas, in less than an hour, fifteen ships of war 
and a hundred and forty transports, with eight 
thousand men, perished in the fury of the hurri- 
cane. With us, through a gracious Providence, 
all was peace and happiness, with nothing but 
Galeita and the dreary shores we were passing, to 
remind us of these sad and stirring scenes of by- 
gone years. 

We were now approaching Cape Bon, near 
which the ruins of Old Carthage still remain. 
How rich these shores in classic and historic as- 
sociations! Well might Dr. Johnson say, “ The 
object of all travel is to visit the shores of the 
Mediterranean.” Carthage was founded 860 B.c., 
when Joash, king of Israel, and Jehoiada, the 
priest, were yet living. I thought of Dido and 
Eneas, of Hannibal and Scipio Africanus. Here 
sat Marius on the ruins of Carthage, drawing 
comfort, amidst the sad reverses of his own che- 
quered life, from the dreary desolation that sur- 
rounded him, “where no arch or column that 
remained unshaken amidst the desolation, could 
present a stronger image of a firmness beyond 
the power of calamitous events to subdue.” 

Pacing the deck of our steamer, I thought of 
the sable bishops and martyrs of Carthage, and 
of St. Louis, the crusader, who died here sur- 
rounded by’his brave, mistaken, and unfortunate 
warriors. A small modern monumental chapel, 
erected by Louis Philippe over the grave of his 
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sainted ancestor, stands here in mournful soli- 
tude, near the ruins of the ancient city, once 
Rome’s proud rival. This good king Louis was 
regarded as so holy, that his contemporaries, in 
their simplicity, “suspected he was already a saint, 
even during his life-time.” The deliverance of Jeru- 
salem from the infidel was the grand passion of 
his soul. The Latin Emperor of Constantinople 
had sought his aid, offering in return the true 
crown of thorns with which the Saviour had been 
crowned—an inestimable treasure! Louis was 
afraid that dealing in relics was like simony ; but 
it could not be unlawful to make a present to him 
who gave such a gift to France. He therefore 
sent a hundred and sixty thousand livres, and the 
proceeds of a confiscation levied on the Jews, which 
Louis scrupled to touch himself. The king went 
barefooted as far as Vincennes to receive the holy 
relic, and founded the Sainte Chapelle at Paris for 
its shrine. In 1244, all the Knights Templar in 
the Holy Land fell at Gaza. The Monguls took 
possession of Jerusalem, and its inhabitants were 
mercilessly massacred. St. Louis was thought 
dying when these sad tidings reached Europe. 
At once he had the red cross placed on his bed 
and vestments. His mother, and even the priests, 
begged him to renounce his mad project. No; 
he was inflexible. When convalescent, he sent for 
his mother and the Bishop of Paris, and addressed 
them as follows :—‘ Since you believe that I was 
not perfectly myself when i took my vows, I now 
pluck my cross from off my shoulder, and give it 
into your hands. But now,” he went on to say, 
“you cannot deny that I am in the full enjoyment 
of all my faculties. Then give me back my cross ; 
for He who knows all things also knows that no 
food shall enter my mouth until I have again been 
marked with this sign.” He set out for Egypt ; 
his army perished; he was made prisoner, and 
suffered the severest misfortunes. After remain- 
ing a year in the Holy Land, he returned with a 
smitten, sorrowful heart to France. Years rolled 
on, and matters grew worse and worse in Syria. 
The Mamelukes of Egypt succeeded the Monguls. 
Christians were slaughtered without number for 
not denying their faith. In Antioch alone seven- 
teen thousand were slain, and a hundred thousand 
sold into slavery. Again St. Louis took the cross. 
“On the 25th of May, 1267, having convened his 
barons in the great hall of the Louvre, he entered 
it, bearing in his hands the holy crown of thorns. 
Weak and sickly as he was, he took the cross, and 
made his three sons take it. None, after this, 
durst refuse. His brother, Alphonso of Poitiers, 
and Charles of Anjou, soon followed his example; 
as did the King of Navarre, the Count of Cham- 
pagne, the Counts of Artois and Flanders, the son 
of the Count of Brittany, numerous barons, and, 
lastly, the kings of Castille, Arragon, and Por- 
tugal, and the two sons of the king of England.” 
The great army embarked in Genoese vessels. No 
steam frigate, like our good ship the “ Ripon,” 
was available in those days. Their progress was 
slow; sickness became prevalent; they steered 
for Tunis; here the army disembarked. They 
had to wait at Carthage, broiling under an Afri- 
can sun, and half buried in the drifting sand. The 
plague broke out among them ; princes and counts 
und lords, and the legate of the Pope, were soon 








numbered with the dead. St. Louis himself fell 
sick, after losing here the best beloved of his sons. 
The last night he lived, he ordered his servants to 
lift him out of his bed and lay him on ashes. 
Thus he died. Among the last words he uttered 
were, “Oh, Jerusalem! oh, Jerusalem!’ Who 
can gaze on the little chapel, the memento of these 
scenes of delusion, without emotion ? Dense dreary 
darkness and death seem still to hover over these 
rugged shores and that naked promontory. The ex- 
pedition of St. Louis was the last of the crusades, 
Since those days, what little progress has been 
made in the cause of Christ in this vast conti- 
nent! When will the Sun of Righteousness arise, 
to cheer and bless these lands with light and 
liberty P 





THE MONTHS IN LONDON.—DECEMBER. 
Ir is of paramount importance to the commer- 
cial Londoner that December should be a dry, 
cheery, walkable, shopable month ; in which case 
there is sure to be a vast amount of money in 
circulation, of which every shopkeeper will do 
what he can to secure his share. For December 
contains—may be said to hold in his arms—the 
world-renowned festival of Christmas Day, the 
festival especially honoured throughout universal 
Christendom; and no end of preparations are 
made for its celebration through every habitable 
rood of Old England. It is in London, of all 
places, that these preparations are visible on the 
grandest, most extensive, and expensive scale. 
They begin very early in the month, especially if 
the month should be dry and fine, as everybody 
likes to see it; and you cannot escape them, 
whether you walk abroad or stay at home, whether 
you doze in your arm-chair or dream in your bed. 
For, though you stay at home, the holly, the lau- 
rel, and the mistletoe shall invade your dwelling, 
the red berries and prickly leaves shall flash in 
the firelight, and the cold icy drops shall glisten 
pendant from the ceiling; and though you go to 
bed and dream, you shall be awaked out of your 
dreams by the murmur of soft sweet music in the 
dead of night or the small hours of morning. And 
when the music is done, you shall hear a bold, 
honest voice ringing through the clear frosty air, 
and in rough welcome wishing you a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year. . 

The waits, as they call themselves, are, in fact, 
the musical heralds of Christmas to most of us 
Londoners: they are famous fellows for taking 
time by the forelock, and making their hay, not 
while the sun shines, but while the east wind 
blows, and the hard frost numbs their fingers and 
pinches their noses blue. The number of waits in 
London who brave all weathers during the nights 
of the three weeks preceding Christmas Day is 
something enormous and confusing to think of. 
Among the tens of thousands of streets that clus- 
ter round St. Paul’s in all directions, there is 
hardly one, unless it be the abode of the very 
poorest class, that does not at this season re-echo 
with the quiet music and the voice of welcoming ; 
and the conclusion is therefore inevitable, that the 
host of performers must form in the aggregate a 
veritable grand army. 

Look abroad and around after the waits have 
aroused you to a consciousness of the season, and 
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you shall find abundant confirmation of the ap- 
proach of Christmas on every hand. Not only 
are the shop windows putting on a festive face, but 
the columns of the newspapers, and the very pla- 
cards on the walls, are straining all they can to do 
the same thing. In the former you see every- 
thing that is tempting to the appetites of hunger 
and thirst—all that can possibly figure in pud- 
dings, pastry, and confections of all sorts—all that 
can enrich the larder or adorn the dessert, and all 
that can stock the cellar; and in the latter you 
have touching appeals, through the medium of the 
press, directed to your hospitality, your generosity, 
your charitable feelings, your family affections, and 
your self-gratification. Curious it is, sometimes, 
to note the ingenuous candour of the trading 
class at this money-spending crisis, and the 
anxiety of the seller to convince the buyer that 
the article to be sold is, of all things in the world, 
so very suitable for a Christmas present. One 
can see reason in a present of blankets to the poor— 
of cordials to the invalid with an empty cellar—of 
books and music to children and friends, and so 
on; but it is not so easy to recognise the fitness of 
things in a recommendation to bestow as a Christ- 
mas memorial such a thing as a new cosmetic, a 
hair-dye, a patent filter, or a shower-bath. 

The nearer we draw to Christmas Day, the 
more do all the festive symptoms expand and in- 
tensify. The grocer now comes out in a new and 
magnificent character; from an average shop- 
keeper he is transformed into a mercantile pheno- 
menon astounding to contemplate. He meets 
your inquiry for the materials of a plum-pudding 
with a solid mass of fruit a fathom deep (shutting 
daylight from his window), in which you might 
bury yourself alive; a dense forest of spices 
crowns this luscious tumulus, and delicious pre- 
serves, in delicate boxes artistically decorated, are 
scattered with lavish hand wherever they can 
catch the eye. Built up in such relishing fortifi- 
cations, the industrious man with his assistants is 
working away from morn to night, and half the 
night to boot, with scoop and canister and scale, 
digging his way out; and out he will come before 
the wished-for day has dawned, you may depend 
upon it, with an appetite for his own Christmas 
dinner, and, it is to be hoped, a tolerable compen- 
sation in his pocket for the pains he has been at in 
furnishing the table of others. 

His friend the butcher, at the corner, has had a 
much more difficult problem to work. As a re- 


spectable man, with such a connection as he has | 


got, it would be expected of him, as a matter of 
course, that he should exhibit prize meat on his 
stall. He could not very well do that till the 
cattle-show at the new cattle-market, and the 
still grander exhibition in Baker Street, were 
over. But now he has bought a beast of some 
fabulous weight and most famous breed, and a lot 
of southdowns of fabulous dimensions, and is 
quite prepared to strike the whole district dumb 
with admiration. Not to be too fast, however—for 
Mr. Butcher has some lingering doubts about the 
weather—he is in no hurry to kill. The south- 
downs surrender their hapless lives as they happen 
to be wanted; but the poor “beast,” whom it is 
not yet convenient to exhibit in the shape of sir- 
loins, quarters, ribs, saddles, barons, rounds, ete., 








is brought forward daily and exhibited in the mass 
and all alive oh! There he stands, poor fellow, 
tethered to the kerb, with a melancholy resigna- 
tion in his large round eye, and an expression of 
most mournful presentiment in his face. They 
have decked his horns with gay ribbons, a wreath 
of evergreens is hung round his neck, and a pla- 
card, which reminds one of a hatchment on a 
house front, figures on his flank, setting forth, for 
the benefit of all spectators, his birth and pedi- 
gree, his breed, feed, and ownership, and his actual 
weight at this almost mortuary moment. And 
all and sundry are there, taking the benefit of the 
information thus gratuitously published—mea- 
suring him with their eyes, spanning the width of 
his huge quarters, and speculating on the results 
of his cutting up. If you come round this way 
to-morrow, or the day after, you will find him, in 
all probability, not only slain and cut up into frag- 
ments, but labelled and ticketed and addressed to 
the residences of the “ nobility, gentry, and public 
in general,” who will devour him with the due 
honours on the festive day. 

The prize-meat show, which is to be seen in 
every street on the two, three, or four days (ac- 
cording to the state of the weather) preceding 
Christmas Day, is always a favourite spectacle 
with the London multitude. The butchers’ shops 
are of course the chief points of attraction, and 
everything that can be done to render them at- 
tractive at this special crisis isdone. Clean linen, 
clean sawdust, white stall-boards, and a complete 
bower of evergreen—such are the accessories to the 
huge joints and monster careases which astonish 
the native and dumb-founder his country cousins. 

But the butcher does not monopolise all mar- 
vels of this kind. Turn to the poulterer, and 
you may imagine his house is going to fly away 
with him, for it is feathered over from garret to 
cellar with everything in the shape of wild-fowl, 
game, and barn-door produce, which omnivorous 
man is given to roast or boil, or to submit to any 
other culinary process, in preparation for the final 
one of devouring. Turkeys by the hundred, 
geese by the thousand, ducks and fowls in still 
greater numbers, are rushing into his establish- 
ment from morn to night, are rushing through 
the hands of his brigade of pluckers, and rushing 
out again to all parts of the town as fast as they 
arrive. Hares, rabbits, pigeons, moor fowl, are 
shot in from carts like so much common lumber, 
and every half-hour sees a fresh consignment dis- 
charging through the open shop-front, or down 
the grated trap, to the plucking region below. 

It is now that those phenomenal miracles, des- 
tined to run the round of the newspapers and 
astonish all England for a week or two, do ac- 
tually make their appearance on the London stage. 
There is, for instance, the monster turkey of w hom 
we have all heard from time to time, but whom 
so few of us have seen, who weighs thirty-five 
pounds avoirdupois, and sells for a trifle of ten 
guineas or so. He will be sure to come to Lon- 
don in the Christmas week, and, for the satisfac- 
tion of all doubters, will exhibit himself on the 
shopboard of Messrs. Flay and Fledge, plucked 
ready for the cook, and, as he lies in state in one 
scale, fairly overbalancing the thirty-five pounds 
in the other. There is the colossal goose, as 
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great a wonder in his way ; there are a whole gene- 
ration of “infant phenomezons” in the shape of 
plump little sucking-pigs, who appear to have 
perished in the act of attempting to swallow a 
Jemon a-piece. ‘here is that wonderful rabbit, 
who has grown to such an abnormal size that no- 
body knows what to make of him, and who is a 
standing puzzle to group after group of spectators. 
To further the mystery concerning him, his owner 
has had him slaughtered in the regular way, and 
decapitated and disembowelled, and hung by the 
heels just like a carcase of beef; and the result is, 
that the public is at a loss to give him a name, 
taking him for a calf, a lamb, a fawn, or some 
foreign nondescript, and never dreaming that such 
a fellow came out of a rabbit-hutch. Ifthe wea- 
ther be fine, clear, and frosty, the crowd that 
wanders forth to see these sights is in itself a 
sight worth seeing, and as the night comes down 
about four o’clock, and ten thousand flaming lights 
banish the winter gloom, the commercial street 
becomes a pleasure promenade, gay with ever- 
moving forms, and flashing lights, and pendant 
boughs of greenery, and vocal with the increasing 
clatter of tongues. 

Follow the crowd, and it will be sure to bring 
you up before long at the confectioner’s, whence 
issues a combination of most delicious and exqui- 
site smells, odours of summer fruits and fragrant 
spices, and delicate sweets, all mingled together. 
In the window are majestic structures in the con- 
fection style of architecture— palaces, temples, and 
shrines of seeming alabaster, studded with jewels 
and glittering with gems, whole quarries of bon- 
bons, Fingal cases of pillared sweets, and solid 
rocks of luscious strata of the very latest formation, 
not yet recognised by the geologists. And there, 
in the centre of the temple of sweets, stands the 
Christmas tree. The tree, as you perceive, is a 
young sapling pine, but, instead of bearing tir- 
cones, it possesses the magic power of bearing fruit 
of any sort or description you like—fruit, if you 
will, that shall nourish the mind, the intellect, 
and the moral faculties, instead of the body; and 
it is made to bear, at this Christmas scason, as 
many memorials as you may happen to want for 
the juvenile members of your family and their 
young friends and visitors, who shall share your 
hospitality at this festive season. The Christmas 
tree is a German institution, imported into this 
country under the present reign; but it has 
grown deservedly popular among Englishmen, 
and its popularity is said to be increasing year by 
year. The fruit it bears is generally plucked on 
the Christmas night : sweetmeats of various kinds 
are the usual crop; but we know for a certainty 
that its white paper pods do sometimes contain 
such strange growths as valuable jewels, costly 
books, gold watches, bracelets, and diamond rings. 
Such a tree, of course, will only be found in a 
very rich soil. 

Christmas Eve in London is a festival which 
differs considerably from Christmas Eve in the 
country districts. We don’t do much in the elder 
wine and the snap-dragon way then, because we 
have other matters to attend to. There are the 
goose, the turkey, and the sucking-pig clubs to 
come off; and the workshops and public-house 
parlours are loud and busy with the questionable 





ceremony of drawing lots for the prizes. Then 
the places of public amusement are generally all 
thronged, and the tradesmen are driving their 
business to the last hour of the night, for the con- 
venience of a class of belated customers who never 
can find out what they want, or get possession 
of the money to purchase it, until that last hour is 
impending. 

Christmas Day dawns in London in remarkable 
contrast to the ten or twelve days that have gone 
before. Sunday itself is not near so quiet or re- 
tiring: shops that will open on Sunday will not 
now take down a shutter, and vehicles which are 
trundling all Sunday long are now laid up in 
ordinary. Of private carriages you see but few, 
and the cabs and ’busses almost monopolise the 
highway. The bells of all the churches toll out 
at the hour of service; and if you answer the 
summons yourself, you will find the church full 
almost to overflowing, and presenting a remarkably 
pleasant and picturesque spectacle. For beadle, 
and sexton, and vergers have been at work, first 
making it as clean as a new pin, then polishing 
the old oak carvings and the panels and mould- 
ings of the pews, and finally decking the whole 
interior with holly, and laurel, and laurestina, and 
mistletoe, and everything green and beautiful 
which at this season is to be got for love or money. 
You will in all likelihood hear a sermon on the 
Christian obligations of charity and brotherly 
kindness, and will learn, if you do not know it 
already, that the one thing which gives zest to the 
enjoyment of one’s own happiness is the habit of 
contributing to promote the well-being of others. 

The afternoon of London’s Christmas Day lapses 
into a state of extraordinary tranquillity and repose, 
broken only by the dash of omnibusses along their 
peculiar routes, and the clatter of cab wheels 
through the otherwise silent thoroughfares. This 
repose, which deepens as the evening darkness 
closes in, is always to us profoundly suggestive. 
Of the two millions and a half of London denizens, 
it is probable that two millions at least are at this 
annual crisis in the actual enjoyment of the 
universal annual festival, in some phase or other of 
its social or domestic details. That is a con- 
sideration, it appears to us, worth a moment’s 
pause. Think of some five hundred thousand 
families gathered round the groaning table or the 
cheerful hearth, reviving the old memories, recount- 
ing the old family histories, and cementing anew 
the ties of kindred and friendship which only death 
shall sever. Think of the friendless and solitary 
ones, who eat their Christmas dinner alone, as we 
have ourselves done in days of yore, in some three- 
pair back, with no other companions than the 
ghosts of past delights, and the memories of those 
who have gone before into the spirit land. And 
think of those who have no Christmas dinner to 
eat, who wander hungrily through the deserted 
streets, forlorn and ready to perish, while all 
around are revelling in satiety, and soothed with 
the gratification of their desires. Verily, there 
is food for grim as well as grateful reflections 
even in a Christmas dinner. 

But the abnormal silence of these festive hours 
is compensated at last, by the unavoidable tumult 
occasioned by the general break-up of the general 
feast. The hundreds of thousands of re-unions 
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which the day has witnessed has to be followed by 
hundreds of thousands of separations; and as these 
take place, for the most part, in the hour that 
precedes and the hour which follows midnight, it 
is during these particular hours that the streets of 
London are more noisy with wheels, and more 
| thronged with pedestrians, than is the case in any 
other portion of the day. Amid this tumult 
Father Christmas takes his departure, and we 
| shall see no more of him till next year. 
| After Christmas Day comes Boxing Day, a day 
not down in any almanack that we ever saw, 
| but a day never by any chance forgotten by a very 
extensive section of the community in London. 
Having had so much enjoyment on Christmas Day, 
you must prepare yourself for the exercise of a little 
self-denial on the day following ; and you may do 
so in the full assurance that opportunities enough 
will be forthcoming to test what virtue of that sort 
you possess, before the day is past. It is a good 
day, also, for trying the constitution of your street- 


were not a time of solace and relief to the miserable 
and afflicted. 

Christmas Day, and its antecedents and phe- 
nomena, have taken up so much space in this 
sketch of December, that but little room is left for 
anything else. But we may be allowed to observe, 
that that is precisely in order; for here in London, 
the fact that December is the Christmas month is 
nearly all that a Londoner cares to know about it. 

In parting with December month and the vanish- 
ing year, let us not do so without sincere gratitude 
to the Giver of all good, who has filled the revolv- 
ing year with his mercies, and brought us safely 
to its close. 


THE ILE BARBE; OR, CHARLEMAGNE’S 
WATCH-TOWER. 

A TILOUSAND years ago, the Emperor Charlemagne 

fixed his maison de plaisance upon the little islet 

of Barbe, which rests amid the rapid current of 





door knocker. ‘The first application will probably 
come while you are at breakfast, and it is as likely 
as not to be made by the waits, who will send in 
their card, and respectfully solicit your encourage- 
ment of their harmony. As you have had their 
harmony first, and enjoyed it—eaten the cake, so 
to speak, for which payment is demanded—yon feel 
you cannot do less in honour than bestow a largess 
of some sort, and so they get your contribution. 
But after the waits comes the dustman, the honour 
of whose company you do not particularly affect ; 
he is followed by the man who waters the road, 
and he again by him who waters your house; then 
the grocer’s boy wants to be boxed, and the butcher’s 
boy has no objection either ; the postman looks for 
a box as a matter of course, and the baker’s man 
would be thankful for a trifle. And so the box 
goes round all day long; true, you need not put 
anything in it if you do not like, and may turn a 
deaf ear to them one and all if you choose; but you 
feel it difficult to make the choice, and would rather 
be excused these appeals, and confine yourself to 
what is “down in the bill.” Looking to the pre- 
valence of this begging practice, from which no 
part of London is free, we have a notion that the 
boxing money paid, or, to speak more correctly, 
surrendered in London on the 26th of every 
December, would fully suffice to purchase a thump- 
ing principality among our cousins German. 

The remaining days of December, after Christ- 
mas has flown, if not actual days of rejoicing, are 
usually days of comparative plenty to the humbler 
classes. ‘The relics of the annual feast, to a great 
extent, find their way to the scantily-furnished 
tables of the poor, and the impetus which the 
festival and its enjoyments has given to a spirit of 
benevolence and good-will is found at this season 
to tell beneficently on the condition of those in 
need. The cold bitter weather generally sets in 
towards the end of the month, and, come as cold 
and bitter as it will, the warm heart of Christian 
charity throbs to meet it. London benevolence is 
not apt to freeze, but always wakes up in the freez- 
ing weather, and blows up the fires in the soup 
kitchen, renews the rugs in the refuges, and sends 

|| in whole tons of coals and acres of blanket to the 
|| cottages of the starving poor. It would be sad if 
|| it were not so—sad, indeed, if the festal time 


the Saone, close to the city of Lyons. This is a 
| spot perchance but little known to the generality 
ot English travellers, who daily pour along this 
great highway towards the south of Europe. They 
pass a night at Lyons, admiring its stately build- 
ings, the broad rivers that bathe its handsome 
quays, and the gay market-place thronged with 
peasautry, dressed in picturesque costumes and 
Jaden with grapes, figs, or melons; they gaze at 
the costly brocades and rich shawls which adorn 
the shop-windows ; and then they pass onwards to 
Nice, Marseilles, or Italy, scarcely bestowing a 
thought on the rich treasures of historic associa- 
tion with which the neighbourhood of Lyons 
abounds. 

The Emperor Napoleon 111, however, in whose 
eyes historic associations are ever matters of 
weighty import is, it is said, about to build a palace 
on the Ile Barbe; and this circumstance may 
perhaps awaken renewed interest in this once 
favourite resort of the world-renowned Charle- 
magne. On this plea it is that we ask our readers 
for a few brief moments to accompany us thither. 

It was a gloomy autumnal evening on which we 
set forth to visit the island. We had explored the 
heights of the Croix Rousse, once the hotbed of 
revolution and the scene of many a bloody tumult, 
but where now perfect stillness reigned around ; 
scarcely a child was to be seen playing in the 
streets ; scarcely a sound was to be heard, saving 
the monotonous motion of the looms, which might 
be perceived through every window, plying their 
silent tasks in obedience to the master-will of man. 

Leaving this scene of human toil and care, a 
steep lane led us to the banks of the Saone. High 
rocks here overhang the stream, and, at the time 
of our visit, there still stood, at no great distance 
from the island, some scanty remains of the once 
famous rock known as Pierre Seisse (or Encise).* 

A light wire bridge led us from the river bank 
to the island, and in a few moments we stood upon 
the spot where, in days of yore, Charlemagne loved 





* So called because Agrippa cut through the rock to form 
a military road. On its summit, in later days, stood a castle, 
in which the Archbishop of Lyons lived, and in whose dun- 
geons many a victim of illustrious name groaned and died. 
The castle was destroyed at the time of the Revolution, and 
the rock itself, when we saw it, was in rapid progress of de. 
strue ion, being used as a quarry for building-stone. 
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to sit, watching the approach of his gallant 
paladins as they returned from their manifold ex- 
ploits in distant lands. 

The feelings of reverence with which we ap- 
proached this favourite haunt of the great legis- 
lator and conqueror were somewhat damped as we 
gazed around us. The aspect of the island, at the 
period of which we speak,* was anything but 
picturesque or heroic. It is, in general, a favourite 
resort of the Lyonnese at certain recurring festi- 
vals, such as Easter and Whitsuntide ; but on the 
evening of our visit, no festive groups enlivened 
the scene. The sky above our heads, and the river 
which flowed around us, alike wore a leaden hue; 
the wind moaned sadly through the trees; and 
everything which met our eye or ear seemed to 
speak of decay and gloom. A few melancholy- 
looking chickens were straying here and there over 
the withered herbage, and one or two peasants 
were at work in a garden of herbs, fenced off on 
the land side by a high stone wall. Perchance, 
had the weather been bright and sunny, the Barbe 
might have worn a more gladsome aspect. As it 
was, it rather presented, in our eyes, the desolate 
appearance of an ill-regulated farm than that of a 
pleasure garden boasting any reminiscences of 
former grandeur ; and it was with feelings of dis- 
appointment that we quitted its precincts to con- 
tinue our walk on the opposite bank of the river. 

Far different, we doubt not, will be the garb 
worn, ere long, by the long-neglected Island of 
Charlemagne. 

Touched by the magic wand of his great suc- 
cessor, order and beauty will again reign supreme. 
Bright flowers and well-trimmed verdure will re- 
place its ill-cultivated gardens ; and the Ile Barbe, 
rich in historic associations with a memorable past, 
will become once more the abode of lofty thoughts 
and plans such as influence the destinies of man- 
kind, when Napoleon 111 sits in the watch-tower of 
Charlemagne ! 





HUSBANDS’ WHIMS; OR, IMPORTANT 
TRIFLES. 
A HINT TO YOUNG WIVES. 

WHEN an engineer discovers that his machine 
does not work well, he overlooks every part of it, 
in order to find out where the fault lies. When 
a lady’s skein of silk does not wind smoothly, she 
separates and examines it, thread by thread, until 
perhaps some little knot or tangled noose is ob- 
served, which has thrown the whole into con- 
fusion. We may in like manner be assured, when 
we see uneasiness in domestic life, that there is 
some screw loose, some knot in the skein. In no 
state or condition do we find perfect exemption 
from these loose screws and entanglements. To 
make the best of matters is, however, worth an 
effort ; and though we cannot remodel or unmake 
dispositions, we may frequently so suit and adapt 
circumstances, as to induce them to blend and 
harmonize. 

William and Joseph Stodard were twin brothers, 
and though there was not nearly so striking a per- 
sonal resemblance between them as we often see 
in twins, their dispositions were singularly simi- 
lar. Perhaps, if we could have scrutinized their 





* About four years ago. 








inward feelings, we should have discovered the 
same propensities ruling their tastes and inclina- 
tions—the same principles guiding their habits 
and manners. With regard to secular affairs, the 
two brothers were pretty nearly upon the same 
footing—about an equal share of prosperity, and 
average amount of care and anxiety, falling to the 
lot of each. 

The young Stodards having for some time past 


hundreds of their worthy predecessors, by each 
taking to himself a wife. William married to a 
Miss Marshall (Polly, as he called her); while 
Jcseph was allied to a Miss Broadley, Jenny by 
naine. Each was sincerely attached to the woman 
of his choice, and, to a casual observer, the homes 
of both the brothers bade fair to abound in unin- 
terrupted comfort and happiness. The families 
lived near together, and frequently exchanged 
visits. At about the same period of time, a daugh- 
ter was born to William, and ason to Joseph. The 
two young wives, though unlike in disposition, 
were affectionately attached to each other; they 
consulted together respecting all things which 
concerned themselves, their husbands, and the 
new-born infants, in whom they took the deepest 
maternal interest. Their cares and trials also were 
discussed when they met; and each was ready, 
with her best advice and active exertion, to help 
her sister whenever a claim was made upon her 
affection. 

William and Joseph were young men of supe- 
rior minds; and so highly did they estimate the 
intelligence and good sense of their wives, that a 
rooted love, based upon esteem, appeared to grow 
up like a healthy plant, increasing daily in the 
heart of each. How, then, shall we account for 
the following episode in their domestic life P 

The day after the baptism of the two infants, 
the festivities of which were celebrated at the 
family mansion of Mr. and Mrs. Stodard, sen., 
Mrs. William called on Mrs. Joseph, whom she 
found in tears. 

“T am low-spirited this morning, dear,” said 
Mrs. J. “ Joseph has gone off to the City in such 
an odd humour, I don’t know what to make of 
him.” 

Mrs. William smiled. 

“T am sure, dear,” continued Mrs. Joseph, “ my 
whole life is devoted to the doing of those things 
which I think will please my husband. I ima- 
gined that he naturally would like to see baby 
very nicely dressed on the occasion of the cere- 
mony, and therefore, during the whole of the 
previous evening, I was as busy as a bee, quilling 
and puffing and trimming, till I had completed 
the darling’s wardrobe. Did he not look lovely ?” 
said Mrs. Joseph, interrupting the thread of her 
detail at the recollection of little Joe’s sweet face 
under piles of Mechlin lace and plumes of white 
feathers. “ But do you know,” she continued, 
“when Joseph saw what I was engaged upon, he 
did not say much, to be sure. He came more 
than once from the parlour to the nursery, and at 
last, as he peeped through the half-open door, I 
held up baby’s cap for him to look at the richness 
of the lace. He only gave a fidgetty nod, saying, 
* How much longer shall you remain up-stairs ?’ 





“* How long?” said I with surprise. ‘ Why, 
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all the evening, dear, to be sure; and even then I 
do not think that I can accomplish all I have to 
attend to.’ 

“Would you believe it? he half slammed the 
door. I rose instantly, ran after him, and re- 
counted the whole host of jobs I had to finish. 
He laid his hand humorously on my lips, to stop 
my mouth. ‘Come and sit with me, Jenny,’ said 
he, ‘and never mind all those gewgaws.’ 

“* Why, you unreasonable being,’ said I, ‘ thus 
to ask me to waste my time ;’ and away I went to 
my work again.” 

Mrs. William here smiled again, but was silent. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Joseph, “ when I asked him 
this morning how it happened that he was so dull 
on the day of the ceremony—and I am sure the 
visitors must have noticed it—all I could draw 
from him was, ‘ Do not revert to old grievances.’ 
‘ What grievances ?’ asked I; ‘it is you who make 
the grievance. I was happy enough all day yes- 
terday, and why were not you gay and cheerful ?’ 
All he said in reply was, ‘Oh, Jenny, Jenny! I 
wish you understood me.’ But,” said the sorrow- 
ful little wife, pouting her cherry lips, “ it would 


|| take magic power to do that.” 


| Mrs. William. 


“No, dear Jenny, it requires no magic,” said 
* You will think it an odd coin- 
cidence when I tell you that, being myself employed 
in much the same way as yourself on the evening 
in question, a like occurrence happened to me. Our 
husbands, excellent and kind as they both are, 
have each their peculiarities: all men, indeed, 
have some singularity ; and I always think that a 
faithful, loving wife cannot do better than set her- 
self to study her husband’s character, with a view 
to enable her to meet his wishes, to adapt herself 
to his tastes in everything which is not wrong. 
I was,” said Polly, “ manufacturing a new satin 


|| stock or cravat for my ‘ liege lord,’ when he came 


in, fatigued from business. I saw by his looks 


|| that he was in one of those nervous humours 








which, alas! admit of no reasoning. Soothing is 
the only remedy. I immediately put aside my 


| work, determining in my own mind that it would 


be far better for William to wear an old stock 
the following day, rather than a disturbed counte- 
nance. One of his fancies is, that he does not love 
to sce me at needlework when he is nervous. I 
sat myself quietly down beside him, to see how the 
wind would blow. ‘ Who asked you to put away 
your work, Polly ?’ at length he asked. 

“* No one requested it, dear, but I wish to chat 
with you, and my work need not be finished just 
now.’ 

“<«Umph! hah! I had better never open my 
lips,’ said William. ‘Because a week ago I said 
I did not see the necessity of your perpetual 
sewing, you must now put aside your needle. 
Well, do as you like.’ To this I made no reply,” 
said Polly. 

“Oh, but I should have answered him,” said 
Jenny ; “ I was present, Polly, when William said, 
‘Now, Mary, recollect what I say; let once tell- 
ing do for all; never bother a husband with a 
parcel of rags, or threads and tapes; keep all such 
things out of his sight, and be ready, when he 
returns from the great babel of London business, 
to amuse his mind and divert his attention.’ 
Those were his very words.” 





“ But you have not heard me out, Jenny. I well 
know that there are certain subjects on which he 
enjoys discoursing; let me but entice him on- 
wards to this enchanting ground, and I then know 
that all unpleasantness will pass away. Taking 
no notice, therefore, of what I had fancied was 
amiss, I began asking a question or two of a 
certain class, till by little and little I led the con- 
versation nearer and nearer to safe ground. I 
listened well, I asked questions, made observations, 
and commented on the opinions William expressed. 
Presently the freedom and ease with which he 
continued his discourse convinced me that the cloud 
had passed away. A warm affectionate manner 
towards me succeeded, and I found that my inno- 
cent manceuvre had been understood and grate- 
fully appreciated. I was thus amply repaid for a 
little forbearance ; we spent a happy evening, and 
every one must have observed the capital spirits of 
which William was in the enjoyment on the day 
following.” 

“ And what was done with the stock?” said 
Mrs. Joseph. 

“Oh, Jenny! the satin stock was not worth 
mentioning in comparison with putting my dear 
husband ‘ out of sorts.’ I stole a few minutes, 
and contrived to finish it; but if I had been un- 
able to accomplish the task, and William had 
appeared in his shabby cravat, I should have ex- 
perienced no regret. As it was, I considered my- 
self amply repaid by the tranquil expression of 
that countenance, on which inward feelings of real 
severity towards his wife are never indicated.” 

“Well, Polly,” said Jenny, “it is well for 
you that you can thus command yourself; J can- 
not do so. I expected when I married that I 
should have my humours consulted ; I have never 
been used to contradiction, and I never will put up 
with it; I have no idea of placing myself in such 
a servile position. Do not men, all the world over, 
make pets of their wives >—at least, such men as 
are worthy to bear the name of husband ?” 

“ Who was it Jenny,” said Mrs. William, “ dur- 
ing certain months recently, when you and I were 
as full of whims and fancies as two petted monkeys, 
that obtained, at any cost, and often after much 
trouble, every expensive delicacy or far-fetched nicety 
for which we manifested the slightest partiality ? 
Do you remember the bunch of hot-house grapes 
which Joseph travelled ten miles to procure for 
you, from a certain particular tree which in your 
esteem bore finer fruit than any other? Do you 
forget the delight with which he brought in his 
prize and laid it before you, when you least ex- 
pected it? Who also, dear Jenny, when each of us 
felt that she was brought within sight of that 
bourne from which no traveller returns, waited 
and watched near us, experiencing a deeper sym- 
pathy and solicitude than all the world beside? 
Was it not those who have chosen us before all 
others, paying us thereby the highest compliment 
which man can pay to woman? Let us look, then, 
not at an imperfection here and there, but at the 
long list of excellences which shine forth in our 
husbands’ characters, and at the numerous acts of 
kindness we daily receive from them. Let me 


advise you, dear sister, to aim at suiting yourself 


to your husband's character ; cultivate those tastes, 
habits, and feelings which accord with his opinions ; 
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let his sentiments, to a reasonable extent, influ- 
ence you.” 

“A pretty tale, indeed!” exclaimed Jenny; 
“ why, what a poor milk-sop you would make of a 
wife !”” 

“Far from it, Jenny; I would not have you 
yield principle in a single instance. ‘The happiest 
and strongest marriage bonds are often those in 
which different qualities and opposite tempers are 
fitted, intertwined, if I may so call it, into a one- 
ness of soul. Liveliness and interest crown the 
intercourse of the man and wife where each speaks 
freely the thoughts of their hearts; difference of 
opinion, candidly expressed doubts, and good- 
natured contradiction, call forth energy, and lead 
to examination and proof; remarks and observa- 
tions are elicited on both sides, which often raise 
the companions in each others’ esteem for good 
sense and judgment; while two inanimate beings, 
who unthinkingly yield continual assent, right or 
wrong, with sluggish apathy of mind, fall a prey 
to ennui. Irritable and tenacious spirits, on the 
other hand, devoid of that tact which enables 
persons to differ in opinion, while they harmonize in 
temper, are perpetually jarring.” 

Jenny made no reply to these observations of 
her sister, who left soon afterwards, sincerely 
hoping that Jenny’s really kind disposition would 
be still further improved by the hints offered ; 
and such, indeed, was the case. The affectionate 
manner in which Mrs. William had pointed out 
what required correction, won Jenny’s attention, 
and all her sister advanced appeared so reasonable 
that she determined she would for the future be 
more watchful over herself, and take greater care 
that she was not herself as much in fault as her 
husband, on whom she had been, in her self-suffi- 
ciency, accustomed to throw all the blame where 
any little misunderstanding arose. 

Some time after the conversation we have de- 
tailed, the two brothers were talking together 
respecting their wives. 

“ Jenny and I jog on better than ever together,” 
said Joseph; “we used to have little tiffs now 
and then, when first we married; but of late 
Jenny appears to mould me, as a modeller would 
a piece of clay, into whatever form she pleases. 
The little witch has such a sweet winning way 
with her latterly, that I seem never to have dis- 
covered half her value till now.” 

“We are both apt to be a little queer-tempered ; 
mother used to tell us that,” said William; “ but, 
as you say, these wives gain a great ascendancy 
over us. My Polly will not let me go into a pas- 
sion; it is positively true; she will not allow it; I 
cannot be angry.” 

“And yet,” said Joseph, “much as we are 
alike in temper, we used to quarrel desperately 
when we were at home together.” 

“Yes,” said William, “that was because we 
always wanted the same thing—you and I both 
would be master. As it is now, I can be master, 
and Polly mistress ; this just suits each. I wanted 
to do all the talking generally at home, and so did 
you. Polly is very fond of listening; she loves to 
sit and hear me converse upon the few subjects I 
happen to understand.” 

“You would scarcely believe it,” continued 
Joseph, “ but I can assure you that my gay little 





fairy, Jenny, when she discovered that I was con- 
structing a set of diagrams to explain some cu- 
rious objects which we met with on our visit to 
B——-shire, took so much interest in my suc. 
cess, as to help me considerably. She would have 
my implements and materials all ready on my 
return home ; and, fearing lest any part of my 
work should be injured or my arrangements dis- 
turbed, she put all away with her own hands 
daily, washing my brushes and clearing away all 
sorts of litters, without the slightest complaint at 
the dirt I occasioned. These matters may appear 
trifling,” said Joseph ; “ but depend upon it that 
much of the harmony which pervades a happy 
domestic circle, rises out of attention to such appa- 
rently insignificant trifles.” 

“ Yes,” chimed in William, “that is one of the 
great secrets of domestic felicity. It should be 
remembered that it always takes two to quarrel ; 
therefore, whenever there is an unhappy disposi- 
tion evinced by one partner to be querulous or 
irritable, the other should always be either silent 
or soothing. Such forbearance, exercised in the 
spirit of prayer and Divine trust, will seldom fail 
to avert all domestic storms and household breezes, 
I often think of Cowper's beautiful lines on ‘ Mu- 
tual Forbearance,’ and wish they were engraven 
on the memories and hearts of every wedded pair : 


* Alas! and is domestic strife, 
That sorest ill of human life, 
A plague so little to be feared, 
As to be wantonly incurred 
To gratify a fretful passion 
On every trivial provocation ? 
« + + w@S SS 


The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasions to forbear, 

And something, every day they live, 
To pity and, perhaps, forgive.’ ” 





LOVE AS A MOTIVE OF DUTY. 


TuEReE are three kinds of motive-power in the work- 
ing man. There is fear—that is the lowest. There 
is a better power, cold water power—duty. It is very 
good when there is plenty of it; when it falls well 
upon the floats, merrily the wheel goes round, and 
does many a good day’s work. No disparagement to 
that, then. But there is a better power still; boil it 
up to the steam power. And what is the steam of 
duty? Love—loveofmantoman. On that dreadful 
day of Inkermann a man in plain clothes was seen 
making his way to the front. An officer stopped him 
and said, “Where are you going? What do yeu 
want there? You are a civilian. Go back.” Duty 
ordered him to the rear, but love carried him on. “I 
am Lord Raglan’s servant,” said he. “It is his 
luncheon-time. My master is not so young as he was; 
he cannot do without his luncheon. I must be there.” 
And through shot and shell he reached his master, and 
served him there—through love. Let all the masters 
get up that motive power, and see what work their 
working men will then do. Love is as steam; ay, 
better than steam. Steam goes dy fire and water; 
love goes through fire and water. All the fire in the 
world will never consume it ; all the floods of the earth 
will never quench or drown it.— Labour Lightened, 
not Lost. 

If these remarks be true as regards love to a fellow 
creature, with how much more force do they apply to 
love to God and the Saviour as a principle of action ? 
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